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of life, unless we also recognise that he is a being
who always is more than he knows himself to be, and
whose consciousness of himself is not a fixed and
definite conception, but an idea that lives and ^rows
and is never completely at one with itself. When,
therefore, we attempt to say wKat he is, we have to
remember that we are expressing not what has already
realised itself in him, but ^hat is ever in process of
being realised, and what cannot be realised except
through a long conflict with nature and with himself.
The abstract, unreal, and almost Utopian character of
Stoicism lies in this, that it ignores the characteristics
of man as a developing being, and treats his good*
and his evil as fixed entities between which he
stands to make an arbitrary choice. And it remains
an insoluble problem how, on such a view, there
should be any possibility of his making a wrong
choice at all.

In order, however, that we may appreciate
thoroughly the moral attitude of the Stoics, it is
necessary that we should look a little more closely
into their psychology.